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ONE WINTER 


AT 


THE GRAY EAGLE MINE. 


qr 


MAN with broad shoulders and a long beard, 
playing dry nurse to a pretty baby, may 

be a somewhat unusual picture in a rude min- 
ing camp. Nevertheless every Sunday when the 
weather was fair during one summer, and at odd 
times during the week days, the man and the baby 
enjoyed themselves on the trails in Pine Valley 
Bar. Sometimes the youngster was wide awake 
on the man’s shoulders, at other times asleep in his 
arms. The tenderness exhibited for his charge 
never occasioned any flippant observation; on the 
contrary, when uncouth citizens poked their fin- 
gers into the baby’s ribs and tickled him, they 
manifested a degree of gentleness not usually ac- 
corded to a rollicking, hearty youngster, or to a 
rugged companion. Their overtures were always 
accompanied by a sympathy unexpressed except 
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in a sudden quietness of manner at sight of the 
pair, as though the baby might be carrying a sor- 
row about with him that was not to be carelessly 
intruded upon and the man not to be treated 
otherwise than with deference. The baby seemed 
to possess an influence that purified the atmos- 
phere: while the men might be garrulous or pro- 
fane in the presence of any other youngster better 
capable of imitating their wickedness, with this 
one they bit the oath in two, although he was not 
old enough to distinguish between blasphemy and 
a prayer. He was such a good-natured baby, too, 
always ready with a smile for anyone who took 
his hands or kissed them, that everyone seemed in 
some sort impressed with the individual responsi- 
bility of making life pleasant to him. The situa- 
tion, no doubt, derived much of its dignity from 
the fact that no ties of kinship existed between 
the baby and the man, and everyone knew in Pine 
Valley the way in which the companionship came 
about and matured. 

Bald Mountain has a gorge in it. Hold your 
hands together in front of you, palms up, the fin- 
gers elevated, giving an inclination of forty-five 
degrees at a guess, and that will give you a notion 
of the shape of the gorge and the lay of it, but not 
the size. 

On the foot of Bald Mountain, at the edge of a 
sparse growth of young trees on the eastern slope 
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of Pine Valley, was perched the cabin of Clay 
Dickey. It was none too stately to decline the 
shelter of a little clump of pines that were ragged 
and leaning down hiil, and only the afternoon sun 
could strike it fairly as he inclined toward Quartz 
Mountain on the West. In front, on the lower 
side, a few hundred feet of green slope stood for a 
well-kept lawn, if not too closely inspected; on 
the other side Bald Mountain rose quite abruptly, 
with the little trees serving as an adolescent beard, 
leaving the upper part of the rugged face and head 
quite bare. Within a stone’s throw behind the 
cabin and up the mountain, was the tunnel’s mouth 
of the Gray Eagle Mine, owned and worked by 
Clay Dickey and Ballard, his partner. The Gray 
Eagle had yielded its owners twenty and odd thou- 
sand dollars from a chance pocket, and had ab- 
sorbed it again in addition to five other thousand, 
as is not uncommon with mines — some of them 
being as lavish of promises as a toper-on the road 
to reform. A trail, skirting first the young trees 
and then the timber of larger growth, led down to 
Pine Valley Bar, half a mile below, and the Bar 
was quite an active mining camp twenty-eight 
years ago. In the lowest depression in front of the 
cabin, and for a little way along the foot of Quartz 
Mountain, a quantity of dead timber was strewn 
about, and piled up irregularly in places, and this 
saved Clay Dickey, as well as the dwellers at the 
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Bar, many an hour’s work when in need of winter 
fuel. It was used as a free wood yard, that might 
have been appreciated and treated economically by 
the unfortunaté in a great city, and this was really 
the only consideration given to it. Down through 
the dead trees and rocks a little brook tumbled 
joyously until it reached the upper end of the Bar, 
when the clear water gave token of the pojlution 
incident to man’s invasion. This little creek some 
time in the past became swollen, perhaps, and had 
wrathfully borne the dead trees from the moun- 
tains above and heaped them up as evidence of 
its prowess when in the humor; this possible cause 
of the wood yard was satisfactory, if anyone took 
thought of the cause. 

The modest abode of Clay Dickey was always 
tidy; there was not-another cabin in Pine Valley 
that would presume to set itself up in competition. 
Wherefore Mrs. Dickey was accorded the reputa- 
tion of being the best house-keeper in the camp, 
but she treated the distinction lightly. 

“There isn’t much house te keep — two rooms 
and a lean-to kitchen, no carpets to sweep and 
only Clay and the baby to take care off.” 

‘“Tsn’t that enough for one woman to do and 
she by no means robust?” 

‘Bless you, no— why when Clay strikes the 
pay streak again we will add another room — may 
be two.” 
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And, as if to emphasize the conviction and ward 
off debate, Mrs. Dickey, greatly to the motherly 
admiration of visiting Mrs. Hicks, deftly whipped 
his royal highness from the soap box, that served 
him as a confined cabinet, and as adroitly settled 
him at one of the alabaster founts for which he 
had been whimpering. And a very pretty, blue- 
eyed majesty he was, with one pink and dimpled 
hand tenderly caressing the source of his satisfac- 
tion. It caused the mother no inconvenience to 
lift the little hand and fondle her cheek with it — 
a very fair cheek, rivaling the tints of softly blend- 
ing white and red roses. The smile of recognition 
and the pause in his banquet with which he 
greeted the heart welling out of the eyes looking 
lovingly down, were irresistible. Mrs. Dickey was 
obliged to interrupt him further by a kiss and a 
hug, then she hid the dimples in her warm palm, 
which was only a little larger than the pink one, 
and the feast was resumed. 

On this autumn afternoon the sun dropped be- 
hind Quartz Mountain and put the Valley in shad- 
ows that soon took on the exquisite tone reflected 
from the cloudless amber in the West and every 
object seemed daintily veiled in a hue of gold. The 
soft color stole even into the little cabin and gar- 
mented the mother and the pretty babe in a light~ 
that had a touch of holiness in its caress and that, 
in the sweet peacefulness reigning, partook of a 
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benediction. Unsentimental Mrs. Hicks acknowl- 
edged the influence of the moment and did not 
tip-toe out until the shadows turned again into 
gray. On her way down the trail she encountered 
a sturdy figure coming up and in it recognized 
Clay Dickey, his woolen shirt and canvas overalls 
stained with patches of color known to obtain in 
the earth of the Gray Eagle Mine. It was a 
strong, clean-shaven face that she looked into and 
the skin of the forehead very fair, with a pleasant 
‘light in the dark eyes as he greeted her. 

‘Do you know that you're a very lucky man, 
Clay Dickey ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t, Mrs. Hicks.” 

‘“ What! with such a wife and love of a baby!” 

“Oh,” and his smile exhibited a hint of sad- 
ness. ‘‘ No doubt of my luck there, Mrs. Hicks, 
but —” 

“Yes, you want to be rich.” 

* Exactly.” 

‘Well, I hope you may be — you will be,” sud- 
denly changing the air of questioning to one of 
conviction, and, with a cheery pat of her hand 
upon the brawny arm, they took their several ways, 
Clay Dickey feeling encouraged, and Mrs. Hicks 
experiencing the bliss that follows the bestowal of 
kindness, if the kindness be only the gift of a 
stimulating word. 

Architecturally considered Pine Valley Bar was 
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very much like other mining camps — not at all 
imposing. 

The term “camp” is an appropriate title for 
such congregations of logs and dirt roofs, tents 
and humanity; it betokens instability, a desire to 
accumulate wealth rapidly and then flit, to indulge 
in the enjoyment of it without any regard for the 
place of its acquisition and, not infrequently, the 
means. In such surroundings but few privations 
have a deterring influence. After the earlier hard- 
ships have worked callous spots on unaccustomed 
hands, the poverty of all conveniences is accepted 
as in some sort an incentive, so that the moral and 

physical organizations are kept harmoniously in 
tone. The environment does not tend to eleva- 
tion, you understand, but magnanimity is not 
killed, it becomes callous, like the hands, hiber- 
nates, and appears again upon occasion. The mod-- 
erately fortunate man in Pine Valley is, as a rule, 
as prodigal of the proceeds of his toil as an, 
improvident suddenly falling heir to a great estate, 
and this is the only anomaly in the situation. The 
instalments are generous, beyond precedent, but 
they possess the common vice of appearing as trifles 
not worthy of consideration, because of the “ big: 
strike” impending that is to make up the sum 
total of the aspirant’s happiness. Except, how- - 
ever, in rare instances the “ big strike ” keeps en-.- 
ticingly just far enough ahead to be out of reach. 
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And all this, perhaps, is nothing more than the 
exposition of common traits in new surroundings, 
a sort of relapse into savagery after a taste of what 
we exalt as civilization, with the defects of civiliza- 
tion decorating the garments unconcernedly and, 
at times, defiantly. 

Clay Dickey reached his cabin just as his maj- 
esty had been returned, sound asleep, to his unpre- 
tentious couch, and stood at the door way antici- 
pating the pleasant expression that greeted him 
when his majesty was tucked in; then she came to 
him. Standing on the door sill, her eyes were 
quite on a level with his, and she looked into them 
with much the same expression with which she 
had responded to the baby, just before interrupting 
his supper, to hug him. 

“Ts anything the matter, Clay?” She recog- 
nized his moods as intuitively as a bird understands 
the promises of the weather, and placed her hands 
upon his shoulders. 

‘““No—only I have arranged to have you go 
outside for the winter.” 

“Not right away!” 

“No, but before the snow flies.” 

“Then we'll not think of it as determined 
upon —it will be some time before snow comes, 
and you know it is never deep or inconvenient in 
Pine Valley.” 


—————— 
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“T can’t say that I know it — three seasons are 
not enough to make one a reliable prophet.”’ 

“T would like to remain through the winter, 
just for the novelty of it.” 

* “You would find no novelty, Dell, only discom- 
fort.” ; 

* Why, I shall be delighted, Clay.” 

“T know just how delighted and why,” and he 
put his rough hands tenderly on the softer ones 
resting on his shoulders, ‘* You are saying to your- 
self just now: ‘we can’t afford it,’ but I say we 
must and will.” 

‘Don’t let us talk of it any more now.” 

__ An amused expression flitted into Clay Dickey’s 
eyes as he removed the hands and held them; he 
realized that the probabilities of her remaining 
were quite strong. The knowledge was very grati- 
fying, still, in company with the pleasure, was a 
hint of impatience at the hard lines compelling his 
wife to what he knew to be a sacrifice; she didn’t 
deserve it, but he daren’t give a hint of that. 

“ Very well,—I see Hank coming up the trail, 

he said he would take supper with us.” 
- “T hope he has not been drinking.” 

“T’ll vouch for him —he has too much respect 
for you.” 

“I’m glad he respects some one.” 

‘Don’t be too hard on him, Dell — perhaps you 
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might influence him to quit altogether,” he con- 
cluded, good humoredly. 

“T shall not take any such liberty,” and she 
turned away as Ballard came within hearing dis- 
tance. 

The deepening twilight necessitated a candle, 
and in the glow of it, the junior partner exhibited 
no special evidences of dissipation; both men were 
fine specimens, physically. Ballard was quiet and 
deferential toward his hostess, but observant of 
her during the preparation of the evening meal. 
A remark of Dickey’s concerning Mrs. Hicks’ af- 
firmation and the prediction of wealth brought a 
smile to the junior’s lips, and then he laughed. 
This culminated in arousing his majesty, who 
stared at him with very wide open eyes from his 
corner. A momentary look of annoyance flitted 
across Mrs. Dickey’s face, but the transgressor 
failed to notice it— he was looking down at the 
baby; both seemed to be interested, and Ballard, 
reaching over, placed his finger in the pink hand 
which had found its way out from the cover; the 
baby closed upon it and kicked in a way that 
promised speedy freedom from the soap box. 
Dickey picked him up and set him on his knee, 
and the little fellow stretched out his hands, ca- 
ressed the long beard of Ballard without pulling 
it, looked up into his eyes and then at the beard, 
as if he were solving a mystery. Ballard took 
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him in his arms and pressed the cool, firm cheek 
against his own. Mrs. Dickey glanced around at 
the group but gave no token of her thoughts. 
When Dickey undertook to relieve his guest, his 
royal highness was not favorably disposed to the 
change, and surrendered only to his mother’s ap- 
peal. 

“T shall have to let my beard grow,” said 
Dickey laughing, as he placed his own stool at the 
table for his partner and invited him to occupy it. 

“T'll win him from you, if you don’t,” and the 
baby at the sound of Ballard’s voice looked at 
him and smiled as if he understood and approved. 

That night the junior partner went to bed drunk. 
Mrs. Dickey learning of it concluded, not erro- 
neously perhaps, that “ Ballard had a romance,” 
and she experienced a gentler feeling toward him. 

The days of sunshine followed each other, the 
nights grew colder, and it seemed as if the clouds 
had determined upon a permanent holiday over 
some other quarter of the globe. The clear sky put 
on its amber dress every evening, after the sun had 
been a little while behind Quartz Mountain, and 
draped the valley in the dainty golden glow, al- 
ways bringing with it a peacefulness that seemed 
imbued with solemnity. It could not be possible 
for one to feel otherwise than happy in such an at- 
mosphere, persisted Mrs. Dickey, and Clay Dickey 
was won to her way of thinking in spite of his 
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resolution, and without being surprised at his sub- 
mission. Christmas day at noon found the part- 
ners in their shirt sleeves, coming down the trail 
from the mine and raising the dust at every step. 
How long would it last? and, were the dwellers in 
Pine Valley to have any winter? But every 
morning the ice, wherever it formed, was a little 
thicker, it was always cold at night and each night 
grew perceptibly colder. It required snow to con- 
stitute proper winter weather in the estimation of 
these men. 

“There is the first cloud I have seen for a 
month,” and Ballard pointed west. 

“Make it two months and you will be nearer 
right.” 

That afternoon, without any admonition, the sky 
turned gray, it séemed all at once, and there was a 
blue mist in the valley before twilight. The next 
morning there were a few inches of snow on the 
ground and it continued to descend, in great flakes, 
during the day. When the storm ceased, Dickey’s 
notion of winter was realized; the sun had no other 
effect than to settle the white covering and the 
next snowfall doubled the depth. The seclusion 
and inconvenience of getting around did not change 
the pleasant ways of Mrs. Dickey, and Clay con- 
fessed to himself that he was becoming acquainted 
with his wife. The happiness that made up the 
early days of his married life was very feeble and 
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unsatisfactory compared to his present bliss; here- 
tofore he had not considered that possible. His 
wonder and admiration grew apace and together, 
until he began to almost discredit his own share in 
producing the delightful result. But had anyone 
read Mrs. Dickey he would have discovered in turn 
that there was no one on earth like Clay, not even 
the baby. 

The accumulating snow offered no impediment 
to work in the mine, the partners were required to 
break the trails afresh about once in two weeks, 
and, being busy, March came around before they 
were fairly aware of it; the snow was piled up in 
great masses all through Pine Valley, and the gorge 
on Bald Mountain, which Dickey knew to be quite 
twenty feet deep, was level almost with the edges; 
the young pines lower down were quite hidden. 
The citizens at the Bar had not been cut off en- 
tirely from the outside world and were getting 
through the season cheerfully; only one man had 
been killed, and as he had been the aggressor and 
not generally agreeable, his demise hardly varied 
the routine. But the Bar was glad to feel the 
effect of an occasional warm day, the camp would 
soon be free and the monotony relieved. The warm 
days increased in frequency. 

Coming down the trail on one of these days, 
Dickey in the lead, the manner of the men was 


more animated than usual. Ballard, in his hurry, 
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slipped and fe!l into the drift, but he gathered him- 
self up good-naturedly. Dickey joined in the 
laugh and pushed open his cabin door with an ab- 
ruptness that caused his wife to look up suddenly; 
but a glance at his face sufficed to put her in pos- 
session of his thoughts. 

“You have struck the pay streak, Clay!” 

“Tam sure we have,” and Clay Dickey put his 
arms around her while the baby kicked and, with 
the little pink hands, beat his approval upon his 
blanket. Ballard stood for a moment looking in, 
caught sight of the happy face emerging from the 
shelter of the broad shoulders, and then of the 
baby in the corner. 

‘We have been in the same kind of ground all 
the morning, Mrs. Dickey, that led us to the old 
pocket —I have just lighted the fuse for a heavy 
blast, you will hear it in afew moments, and we 
shall know after dinner.” With a wave of his 
hand to his partner, who stood with his arm around 
his wife’s waist, and all with bright smiles on their 
faces, he turned into the trail leading to the Bar. 

A dozen rods from the cabin and Ballard heard 
the report of the explosion in the mine; he paused 
imperceptibly almost, and with a pleased expres- 
sion on his lips continued his way a few steps be- 
yond the edge of the large timber skirting the 
young growth, halted and turned about: the crack- 
ing of what he thought to be a limb on the moun- 
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tain side above had startled him. While he gazed 
up the slope to learn the cause, it seemed to him 
that the whole summit of Bald Mountain was 
moving. In an instant —there could be no mis- 
taking his impression — the entire face just above 
the gorge was crossed by a wide horizontal fissure 
and the great mass of snow was, it appeared to 
him, crawling down, and then he felt the earth 
under him quiver, as, with the quickness of 
thought, the immense pile, gathering a sudden im- 
petus, came crashing down the mountain side, tear- 
ing out the young trees by the roots, rolling them 
on the surface and burying them out of sight 
again. Down upon the cabin and the small clump 
of pines the resistless volume swept with a deafen- 
ing roar, piling up over the slope, down and across 
the little brook, covering ‘‘the wood yard” and 
pausing only at the foot of Quartz Mountain. 
Ballard had called, he thought, a cry of warning 
to his partner, but remembered afterwards that he 
had articulated no word; what he would have said 
stuck in his throat and resolved itself into a gurg- 
ling sound, as of one choking, or like the ery of 
some dumb animal in terror. He had not moved 
from his halting place; fifty feet from him in the 
direction of the cabin the snow was piled higher 
than his head, and the irregular mass rose to a 
greater height beyond and where the cabin had 
stood; the face of Bald Mountain was quite bare, 
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and the upper end of the slide had stopped just be- 
low the tunnel’s mouth of the Gray Eagle Mine. 
Half a minute had not elapsed, from the sound of 
the breaking limb, until silence was again reign- 
ing in the valley. He stood, with lips parted, glar- 
ing at the pile of snow, and then at the dark mouth 
of the tunnel and the naked mountain side; even 
a little tree with its roots in the air, which had 
lodged near the upper end of the drift, did not es- 
cape his notice. But it seemed along time to Bal- 
lard before he regained his senses, and then he felt 
that he was drifting out of one terrible dream into 
another, knowing all the time that if he could only 
stir he would awake and find relief. He made the 
struggle and was horrified at the sound of his own 
voice, as with his hands unconsciously clasped, he 
endeavored to pray: 

‘““God have mercy on them!” 

He was fairly himself now, with his wits about 
him. He whipped his revolver from the scabbard 
and six quick, sharp reports rang out, each tread- 
ing upon the heels of its predecessor so closely that 
the echoes came trembling back to him in one 
long, rattling measure. Then he turned and started 
down the trail at his best speed. Half way to the 
Bar he saw hastening toward him two men; be- 
hind them, a short distance, were others, coming 
in single file, some of them slipping now and then 
on the hard beaten way —but coming! and yet 
how slowly they erept along! The terrible crash 
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had startled everyone at the Bar; the quick re- 
ports of the revolver had their meaning and were 
understood; some one saw the bared face of Bald 
Mountain and shouted his discovery nervously. 
That disaster had visited Pine Valley was as evi- 
dent to every man as it had been to Ballard, and 
they hastened with picks and shovels. Ballard 
turned when he was certain that he had been ob- 
served, and waving them on, the compact mass was 
soon alive with stalwart men, the location of the 
cabin fixed and the snow set flying. Within a 
few minutes the men were in each other’s way, 
and were divided into shifts, many standing ready 
to take the place of the first one who gave the 
shghtest token of weariness. Down they went, 
ten feet, and no sign greeted them; fifteen feet,— 
and Ballard, who stood leaning a moment upon 
his shovel, drew his hand across his eyes and then 
bent again to his work. Twenty feet, and he 
stopped, threw up his hand and panted: 

“ Hark!” 

Every man could hear through his open lips the 
beating of his own heart—the pause was only a 
few seconds and a muffled cry greeted the keen 
sense of half a score. 

“Here, boys, carefully, now,— just here!” 

Ballard’s shovel encountered, what he knew to 
be a log, by the feeling; it was quickly laid bare 
and another, and still another lower down. They 
had struck a corner of the cabin, the upper logs 
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were swept away, the three lower tiers had been 
forced from their places, where they were fastened 
to the door jamb, the ends had swung around, the 
corners holding, and in that cuddy, with the up- 
permost log lying a foot or more above and across 
him, was the baby, unharmed. Ballard lifted him 
out and the little one’s voice came back to him 
fully in the fresh air. 

Mrs. Hicks said afterwards that she hoped never 
to see such a look in any one’s face as she saw in 
Baliard’s when he was approaching to lay the 
child in her arms—a pale face, despite the exer- 
tion he had undergone, with lips closed so that she 
felt the jaws were almost crushing the teeth set- 
ting against each other, the nostrils contracting 
and expanding rapidly, and an expression in his 
eyes that made her think he would step defiantly 
into the very presence of the Father. It was a 
glance only and he returned to his labor. Twenty 
feet away and farther down the hill, wedged in be- 
tween and under some of the cabin logs, Ballard 
knew that they had found his partner and, clinging 
to his body, the dead wife. A portion of her dress 
first indicated where they lay, and Ballard had 
turned away at the sight of it. He would carry 
with him always, not the impassive eyes staring 
out of the cruel drift, but the remembrance of 
Clay Dickey standing with his arm around her and 
the happy expression on their faces as he turned 
from their cabin door. 


—————e ee 


A PRAYER 


FOR 


BALTIMORE HATCH. 


LE 


HE winter of 1863 set in early throughout 

the Rocky Mountain region; snow fell late 

in October and the earth was not free of it, even 
in Golddust on the eastern slope, until the follow- 
ing April. The stage coach was then the only 
means of rapid transit east and west; a railroad 
was a possibility merely, that might ripen into a 
fact, perhaps before the next glacial epoch; hence 
the smoke, that usually follows on the heels of the 
locomotive, did not envelope Golddust. She was 
atmospherically clean, so that before Chistmas ar- 
rived the foot-hills and the great Range towering 
beyond, presented themselves unobscured to her 
in a mantle that softened the contour of their 
rugged forms. Now and again the mountains 
would put on a gray mist and add a few inches or 
may be a foot or more to the thickness of their 
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white robe, but the stormy days were always fol- 
lowed by weeks of sunshine and a clear amber sky 
~ in the west as evening succeeded evening. Mount 
Rosa, standing nearest, would greet the rising sun 
with an exquisite blush, and her stately brothers 
north and south for two hundred miles, would as- 
sume the rose tints in fraternal vigilance; then, as 
the minutes spel by and they recognized the un- 
sullied appeal, they would assume the delicate 
gray, as if recovering majestically from the sur- 
prise of the early morning kiss, and the beautiful 
She would bask smilingly, and white through the 
live-long day, chastely diffident and declining to 
melt under the fervent caress. 

Over at Pine Valley Bar the citizens were hiber- 
nating in the customary way, which expresses, to 
one not a tenderfoot, very little work, play prac- 
tically unlimited and the other intemperance — 
well, perhaps the less said the better. Baltimore 
Hatch had strayed in from Blind Horse Gulch 
early in the season, in company with a mercenary 
motive and “a faro lay out.” Upon his arrival he 
had not determined to spend the winter, but after 
a brief sojourn he reached a conclusion. He ex- 
plained it after this fashion: 

“One night I filled up wuth tanglefoot — I don’t 
do it often, see? then I got playin’ on the wrong 
side ’r the table an’ went broke, see? — yer knows 
how ’tis yerself.” 
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The explanation was satisfying without the con- 
firmatory reference, but in the financial mind of 
Baltimore a national bank was of the same dignity 
as a faro bank, as long as it didn’t ‘go broke;” 
_ hence the innocency. In distressing circumstances 
he was, perhaps, the most hopeful man at the Bar; 
the path never converged in his view, but always 
radiated; he saw ‘‘a winnin’” in adozen directions 
and the last failure opened up as many new roads to 
successful issues. It was a religious custom with 
him never to dress his left foot first in the morn- 
ing, or afternoon, rather; he rigidly avoided stray 
pins and cross-eyed people, and declined the most 
persuasive chances during the early phases of the 
moon, if it so happened that he first caught sight 
of that planet over the wrong shoulder. His spe- 
cialty, however, in the army of omeas, culminated 
on buttons; a gray button was, in his estimation, 
as baneful as the bite of a rattlesnake. To the vice 
of a gray button on a pair of new trousers he at- 
tributed the desire for the “‘ tanglefoot”’ which led 
to disaster — he discovered his Nemesis next day 
when it was too late. His financial condition not 
being debatable and his clothes affirming his pov- 
erty, he one evening — 

“Tapped Hank Ballard for a ten-dollar stake.” 

Upon giving him the money, Ballard remon- 
strated: 

““Why don’t you quit gambling and go to work, 
Baltimore? ” 
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‘“Now see here, Hank, does yer want me to 
starve to death?” 

The next day he approached Ballard and offered 
him two hundred and ten dollars; the creditor ac- 
cepted the ten and declined the two hundred. 

“See here, Hank Ballard, I win four hundred, 
you don’t mean ter say I'd hold out —” 

“Not at all, Baltimore,” interrupted the other, 
“but I don’t care to make money that way.” 

“Damned if you ever stake me agin.” 

There was no mistaking Baltimore’s indigna- 
tion. 

“Very well,” and Ballard laughed. 

‘But see here! this aint no square deal, Hank 
Ballard! it’s yourn, an’ you must take it. Didn't 
you stake me when I were dead broke?” 

Baltimore recognized no distinction between lib- 
erty and license; he was accustomed to having his 
own way, whether his way was to be ugly or other- 
wise. Ballard persisting in his refusal, felt, as 
Baltimore turned from him, that he had perhaps 
incurred his enmity. When Baltimore’s logic, as 
he understood it, failed to bring his creditor to 
terms, he suddenly became silent. The next day 
he left the camp, going out on snow shoes, and 
Ballard thought for a moment that he might hear 
of him again; he had known precisely such in- 
stances, resulting unfortunately, and Baltimore had 
intimated that he would ‘git even.” It was a 
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queer code of ethics that construed a kindness into 
an insult, and yet this was evidently the light in 
which Baltimore considered his involuntary debt; 
he was incensed because his creditor would not 
accept his due. Perhaps the sense of honor is pe- 
culiar to the craft, or, rather, to a class of the cratt, 
and was never heard of outside of the fraternity in 
which Baltimore owned a membership. Ballard 
dropped what he termed an eccentric, out of his 
thoughts, though the anomaly might have afforded 
material out of which to build an essay on the 
philosophy of mind. 

From the tunnel’s mouth of the Gray Eagle mine 
one could look out over lower, intervening hills 
and through the blue veil worn by them in the 
summer time, and have before him in the distance 
the emblem of our civilization in pure snow, set in 
a huge mountain’s side. Sometimes, on certain of 
the summer days, the sun went down behind the 
Holy Mount, and in its decline would touch a bit 
of fleece above the summit and shape it into a 
crimson. crown, or when the clouds were plentiful, 
turn them into groups of cherubim. To Ballard 
the imposing symbol set by Nature in such grand 
proportions took on a wealth of inspiration before 
unknown to him; as if it might be the sign ele- 
vated in the wilderness by the Divine command, 
anticipating the march of humanity. It was a re- 
minder that always sent him quickly back over the 
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well-worn path to the time when he first beheld 
the token and was told the story of the beautiful 
life and its sublime surrender. And now, while 
approaching the honors of the natal day, the great 
emblem was hidden, he knew, under the accumu- 
lated snow; still only hidden, to be revealed again 
under the gentle influence of the summer’s breath, 
symbolizing in the changes the sweet promise of 
the One crucified. 

It was a beautiful conception that singled out the 
birth-day from all other days, as the day of rejoic- 
ing, and, under the shadow of the Holy Mount, it 
prepares one for the conviction that the purpose 
of life embraces very much outside of one’s self. 
The difficulty lies in not being always equal to the 
proper entertainment of this conviction; it is un- 
generously outstripped on the annual road. But 
as Christmas approaches one’s step lags a little, 
and, if the conviction does not lay hold again, it 
touches at least the skirts of one’s garments and 
one is persuaded to walk in the sunshine of the 
presence. Through the year Pine Valley Bar had 
been pursuing its own purpose, which, under the 
emblem on the Mount, was no purpose at all, but 
began to look back for the neglected good com- 
pany. Mrs. Hicks and Ballard were the first over- 
taken; they possessed, perhaps, an inspiration in 
little Clay Dickey. It was very pleasant to be con- 
ducted back on the road and into the sunshine by 
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a little child; without one in the house Christmas 
would be somewhat destitute of support; the young 
presence is the potent exemplifier of the hallowed 
occasion. 

Influenced by the preparations of Mrs. Hicks, 
Ballard found himself pleasantly drifting back and 
forth on this road between the early and later 
days. He had been wont to stray at times into 
divergent passages, encountering obstructions that 
turned him about and cast him into ungenerous 
shadows. One of the phantoms which had haunted 
him had been hard to exorcise. After his visits to 
the Dickey cabin came his moments of supreme 
trial; in the happiness dwelling there he thought 
that he recognized what might have been his own; 
it had been wrecked through no fault of his, still 
the knowledge gave him no solace; Mrs. Dickey’s 
pleasant ways reminded him, but there the resem- 
blance between her and that other ceased, yet he 
failed to recognize the line of demarkation; ordi- 
narily one may put the unworthy behind him, but 
Ballard of himself, could not bury this ghost of a 
love that was dead to him, he knew, beyond resur- 
rection. He needed something to move him out 
of himself, and the phantom disappeared on the 
day that he lifted the pretty babe out of the pitiless 
drift. When he felt the pink hands again in his 
long beard he was brought back into the old life 
which he had thought forever lost. And when the 
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pink hand reached further up and curiously touched 
the bronzed cheek, Ballard’s vision became un- 
steady and be sought to hide the cause by pressing 
the rosy face against his own — then it was that 
the phantom was buried. 

And it had been buried quite two years, when 
Ballard, with little Clay Dickey on his knee under 
the glow of the bright fire in Mrs. Hicks’ best 
room, was telling him the story of the beautiful 
life as it had been told to him, and that this was 
the eve of the blessed day. Then, that there was 
to come that night a weird visitor, upon a special 
mission, whom the children never saw, but whose 
influence neither man nor woman who had been 
subjects of his bounty, ever entirely forgot, and 
who felt themselves better men and women for 
the recollection; and that little Clay was to hang 
up, for the first time, in anticipation of a munifi- 
cent remembrance, his longest stockings. Ballard 
could not tell him what the pretty things would 
be, that was one of the mysteries religiously with- 
held by this stranger and was revealed only on the 
following morning and first to the one who had 
been favored. Was there any possibility of the 
stranger’s failing to make his visit on this partic- 
ular occasion? No, he would be sure to come, and 
little Clay might go to sleep with the happy con- 
sciousness that no promise Ballard had ever made 
to him was more certain of fulfillment. Then, 
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when it became safe, there was gathered under 
Mrs. Hicks’ roof a band of conspirators made up 
of Indiana’s wife and several other wives — women 
with whom vicissitudes had held close communion 
and upon whom Time had bestowed no favors; 
there was no dazzling apparel, rather the virtue 
of a patch here and there. But each one came 
provided with a token, and each was beautified 
by a touch of the grace that ascended Calvary. 

On Christmas morning Baltimore Hatch re- 
appeared upon the street of Pine Valley Bar fault- 
lessly appareled and gave into the hands of a 
friend a magnificent turkey, with instructions to 
tender it, with his compliments in a note, to Mrs. 
Hicks. A turkey she had not been able to obtain 
in Pine Valley Bar ‘for love or money,” and it 
was the one delicacy lacking in the ample provis- 
ion she had made for a dinner that day to Ballard 
and some of his men. Mrs. Hicks, with her 
hands in the dough, condescended to accept, with 
thanks. The note was tied to the turkey’s leg 
and bore this superscription in juvenile print: 

‘Mrs Hicks to be red when dresed.” 

Mrs. Hicks pondered over it. Did it indicate 
Baltimore’s preference touching the color of her 
garments? By what authority did he presume to 
dictate how she should dress? She then gave him 
credit for good sense and could conceive of no au- 
thority. It must refer to the turkey — but what 
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did he mean by wanting the turkey “red when 
dressed?” besides, was not the turkey already 
dressed? Mrs. Hicks abandoned the contest and 
proceeded with her bread making. The turkey 
lay on the table in front of her and she could not 
but cast admiring glances at it as she kneaded the 
dough, and considered whether she would better 
use ‘cove oysters in the stuffing.”” She concluded 
that she would; then she observed in this connec- 
tion that the crop and vent had been sewed up. 
What was the use of that when she must cut them 
open again? and the crop seemed full; this was a 
mystery making a still stronger appeal to her 
curiosity, and she hastened her movements to get 
the bread ready for the oven—that must not be 
permitted to spoil in any circumstances. Having 
made it safe from possible deterioration, she cut 
open the crop and out rolled a twenty-dollar gold 
piece, then another and another, until she beheld 
ten; this was not all: she took out a small pack- 
age, unwrapped it and discovered a diamond pin. 
Mrs. Hicks sat down. Was the man crazy? and 
had he adopted this method to declare a tender 
passion? This inquiry brought a smile to her face 
in place of the look of bewilderment, but then she 
reluctantly discarded the conjecture: she was quite 
old enough to be his mother, and would have no 
hesitation in admitting it; her son John was 
nearly as old as Baltimore. Still, what woman 
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believes herself beyond the pale of admiration; 
maybe the reckless fellow was moved by some sort 
of filial regard lingering in his memory; this was 
a gratifying solution, but, even in this view, the 
presents must be returned. And all this time Mrs. 
Hicks had unconsciously avoided the means to a 
full explanation of Baltimore’s eccentricity. She 
thought of the note, already detached, unfolded it 
and read in the juvenile print: 
‘* Pine Valey bar crismas. 

“Mrs. Hicks 

‘Inclose fine a turkey, he’s a gobiler but tha is 
allers tendrest hes fat bein wel fed i oe Hank bal- 
lard a dab of two hundred pacers an he wont have 
it its hisen you'll fine it in the crap and use it fer 
the Kid the dimon is yourn in remind of Crismas 
an the orfant the wach an chane is hisen from you: 
and you neadnt give it away to Ballard an i am, 
even yourn to coman 
‘““B Hatch 

‘“*» s wot difrance tween selin grocers short an, 
winin on a skware deel‘to mi mine a skware deel 
dubble diskounts it BY’ 

Mrs. Hicks devoted some time to the study of 
this missive and after several readings she could 
read between the lines, and the revelation, thus 
worked out, produced a perceptible quiver of her 
lips and a sudden flush of her eyelids. But she 
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the watch and chain; these she found inside the 
bird, set in a velvet case and wrapped in a piece of 
newspaper. The watch was “just a love of a 
watch,” the chain four feet long, if it was an inch, 
and ‘‘all gold.” While she was admiring it, Bal- 
lard, with little Clay astride his shoulders and 
blowing a tin horn, marched into the kitchen. 
Ballard was the last person whose presence she de- 
sired in this crisis; she endeavored to conceal the 
watch by closing her hand upon it and thrusting 
it behind her, but a bit of the chain remained ex- 
posed and the coins and pin lay in full view upon 
the kitchen table. The intruder took in the situa- 
tion and the articles at a glance and pleasantly 
turned upon his heel to retreat. His royal high- 
ness, however, attracted by the glittering stone, in 
its rich setting, called a halt. Mrs. Hicks felt, of 
a sudden, that she must disobey Baltimore’s in- 
junction; it was Ballard’s business to know, and 
she offered him the watch. He received it, looked 
it over, opened the case and felt little Clay’s cheek 
resting against his head while the tin horn was 
having a rest. Ballard read the engraving on the 
inner side: “Clay Dickey, Christmas 1863, from 
B. H.” 

‘“ What possessed you, Mrs. Hicks, to go to such 
expense?” 

“Me! it’s not mine 

“These are your initials,” and Ballard returned 
the watch, open. 
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“Well! ain’t that too funny! — did anybody 
ever! — here, read this,” and she gave him Balti- 
more’s note. Ballard studied it out, going between 
the lines as he read, glanced at the gold and the 
pin on the table, and then said very quietly: 

‘With your permission, Mrs. Hicks, I will ask 
Baltimore to dinner to-day.” 

“Ask him, certainly —the question is, will he 
come?” 

Ballard had no difficulty in locating him, but 
Baltimore treated the pleasant “‘Good morning” 
with bare civility. 

‘My foreman intends leaving on the first of the 
month, and I offer the situation to you, Baltimore,” 
was Ballard’s unceremonious announcement after 
the first greeting. 

‘“*Bleeged — but I don’t want none of it in 
mine.” 

“T’ll pay you good wages.” 

‘How much, now, fer a starter?” 

“ Two hundred a month — but Id like a prom- 
ise of you.” 

“T don’t goa cent on ablind—TI don’t make 
no promises I can’t keep — what is it?” 

“ That you will quit gambling.” 

‘Cheese it, Hank Ballard.” 

“ T wish you would consent to accept the place.” 

“T can’t see it.” 

“ Will you take dinner with me to-day?” 
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‘Take dinner! What yer givin’ me?” 

‘“‘T should be pleased to have you take dinner 
with me, that is all.” 

‘Mucho gracia, Senor, but excuse me.’ 

‘Mrs. Hicks is to give us a turkey and I suoakd 
like you to carve it — I don’t know how.” 

“Sold agin — my bottom dollar says it — she’s 
give me dead away, has she? I might ’a swore to 
it — I never knowd a woman yet to keep anythin’.” 

“She will keep the diamond, Baltimore — and 
she wished me to invite you to dinner.” 

“Fer a fact?” 

bb Yes.” . 

‘* How is it with me and you?” 

“You have made it more than square.” 

“Shake! But, I say —I’d given a even hundred 
to see her goin’ inter that turkey,” and Baltimore 
laughed. 

“You have not said that you will come to din- 
ner.” 

“T know.” 

‘“* What shall I say to Mrs. Hicks?” 

“Tell her Pll come.” 

The best room in Mrs. Hicks’ mansion was not 
stately, but the lack of magnificence was atoned 
for in comfort; there was entertainment in the 
illustrated papers covering the log walls, warmth 
from the broad fire-place, and from the “ Wel- 
come” done in pine sprays over the pine mantel. 
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The table was the only obtrusive object and occu- 
pied nearly the entire length. When it was made 
ready, however, a: way to it was found by the 
round dozen who sat down. Mrs. Hicks declined 
a seat and announced her intention to wait upon 
her guests, but in the privacy of the kitchen she 
imparted to Indiana’s wife her reason for refusing 
to make one of thirteen. She performed the serv- 
ice in a bombazine gown and a check apron, with 
the solitaire brilliantly holding a red ribbon about 
her neck. She aroused comment because of the 
display, and gave Santa Claus the eredit, while 
Baltimore, sitting behind the turkey, gave no sign. 
And that turkey! “stuffed with cove oysters,” and 
rivaling the tint of an amber cloud on a summer’s 
evening, had never been paralleled in Pine Valley 
Bar or anywhere else. Ballard at one end pre- 
sided over a roast of venison, the potatoes were 
baked to the state of perfection that enabled them 
to crumble into delicate flakes at the first crack of 
their jackets, and then, as the hostess expressed it: 
““ Blessed be the canneries, in such emergencies; ” 
there was no lack of savory dishes to elaborate the 
feast, followed by the mince pies, her objects of 
special solicitude, and the coffee to conclude with. 
When all were seated, Mrs. Hicks, standing erect _ 
behind the occupant of the only high chair, Bal- 
lard raised his hand; there was a sudden hush be- 
cause of that motion and nothing else, and the 
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men looked toward him. Then out of the still- 
ness came the sweet voice of the little child and 
each turned toward him sitting opposite Balti- 
more: 

‘Dod make us tankful— bess Pine Valley Bar 
an’ Unke Ballard an’ Mama Hicks — an’ — an’ — 
be dood to Ballamore Hatch.” 

Baltimore, putting the fork into the turkey, 
failed in the proper adjustment of the tines to the 
breast bone and was compelled to a second effort — 
and yet Baltimore had always been credited with 
possessing a steady hand, even under the weight 
of —‘‘a calibre forty-four.” 
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